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THE PRESIDENTIAL JOURNEY, IN 1800, FROM 
THE OLD TO THE NEW SEAT OP GOVERN- 
MENT. 



By Hugh T. Taggart. 



Read before the Society, February 6, 1899. 



The removal of the personnel and effects of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States from the city of Philadel- 
phia to the city of Washington, incident to the change 
from its temporary to its permanent seat, in the year 
1800, seems to have attracted but little public atten- 
tion and to have excited but little public interest; even 
the Philadelphia newspapers of the day make scarcely 
more than passing mention of the important event, in 
any of its phases, except such as had a direct relation 
to, or grew immediately out of, the movements of the 
President himself on his journey from the old Capital 
on the Delaware to the new one on the Potomac. 

This indifference may be accounted for in some de- 
gree by the fact that the Government was then 
very young, being only in the twelfth year of its exist- 
ence, its officials not numerous, and its personal estate 
in the form of office furniture and other belongings 
of the various departments' neither so large nor luxu- 
rious as to impress the beholder, and give rise to ex- 
travagant ideas of the extent of its riches; but it was 
more especially due, no doubt, to the fact that the pub- 
lic mind had been prepared for the change by the act 
of July 16, 1790, passed by the First Congress under 
the Constitution, which convened at the city of New 
York on March 4, 1789, and the second session of which 
terminated on August 12, 1790, at that city. 

180 
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Treasury statements issued early in the year 1800 
show that from its beginning in March, 1789, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1799, a period of nearly eleven years, the entire 
receipts of the Government from all sources amounted 
to 177,467,772.35 only; and that its expenditures during 
the feame period amounted to $75,015,406.33, a sum 
which the municipal outlay of the city of New York 
for the single year of 1898 exceeds by upward of two 
and one-half millions of dollars. The modesty of the 
establishment then maintained, as compared with that 
of our day, is strikingly illustrated by the fact that the 
annual outlay for municipal purposes of the local gov- 
ernment provided for the District of Columbia, by its 
"paternal but irresponsible sovereign," the National 
Legislature, is but little less than the average annual 
outlay of the National Government for the period cov- 
ered by the Treasury statements referred to; and by the 
further fact that the entire receipts and expenditures of 
the National Government for the first eleven years of 
its existence were largely exceeded by those of the sin- 
gle year 1859, and are about equal to the average for 
two months at the present time. 

The city of Wafshington, which was destined to be- 
come the future Capital, had no existence when the act 
of July 16, 1790, was passed, and although the creation 
of the District of Columbia as a geographical subdi- 
vision on the map of the United States was in terms 
provided for by that act, the origin of the city is only 
traceable to it as the necessary result of a situation 
which the act created. 

The act is entitled "An act for establishing the tem- 
porary and permanent seat of the Government of the 
United States," and it provided that the next session 
of Congress, that is to say, the third session of the First 
Congress, should be held at the city of Philadelphia, 
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and that all the offices attached to the seat of Govern- 
ment should be removed from New York to Philadel- 
phia prior to the first Monday in December, 1790; and 
that they should remain in Philadelphia until the first 
31onday in December, 1800, at which latter date they 
should be removed to a district of territory on the Po- 
tomac to be located by the President, at such place as 
he might select, between the mouths of the Eastern 
Branch and the Conogochegue. The latter stream has 
its origin in Pennsylvania, flows through Washington 
county, Maryland, and empties into the Potomac at 
Williamsport, in the latter State, at a point distant 
about sixty-five miles in a direct line and about one 
hundred miles by the meanders of the river from the 
mouth of the Eastern Branch. Such District when so 
located was declared by the act to be accepted ^for the 
permanent seat of the Government of the United 
States." 

Good and sufficient reasons, founded in awkward 
and unpleasant experiences in previous essays at a 
Federal Government for the States, with which many 
of the members of the convention which framed the 
Constitution, had been connected, led them to insert 
in that instrument a clause giving Congress the power 
"to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatso- 
ever over such District, not exceeding ten miles square, 
as may by the cession of particular States and the ac- 
ceptance of Congress, become the seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States;" and the act of 1790 was 
passed for the purpose of carrying this constitutional 
provision into effect. 

President Washington issued his proclamation on 
January 24, 1791, in which, after reciting this act of 
Congress, and certain legislation of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, providing for the cession of portions of their re- 
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spective territories to the United States, pursuant to 
the above mentioned clause of the Constitution, 
he declares and makes known, by virtue of the 
powers confided in him, and "after weighing the 
advantages and disadvantages of the several sit- 
uations," that the location "of one part of the 
said District of ten miles square, shall be found 
by running four lines of experiment in the following 
manner, that is to say : running from the court house of 
Alexandria, in Virginia, due southwest half a mile, and. 
thence a due southeast course which shall strike Hunt- 
ing Creek, to fix the beginning of the said four lines of 
experiment;" and from the point thus ascertained run- 
ning the first line due northwest ten miles; thence the 
second line into Maryland due northeast ten miles; 
thence the third line due southeast ten miles; and 
thence the fourth line due southwest ten miles to the 
beginning on Hunting Creek, and that all that portion 
of the space within the said four lines, lying in Mary- 
land and Virginia, "above a line to run from the point 
of land forming the upper cape of the mouth of the 
Eastern Branch due southwest, and no more, shall 
form part of the said District." 

In a letter dated the same day, he states that he had 
thus defined only a part of the District, as he "thought 
it important that Congress should have an opportunity 
of considering whether, by an amendatory law, they 
would authorize the location of the residence at the 
lower end of the present location, so as to comprehend 
the Eastern Branch itself and some of the country on 
the lower side in the State of Maryland, and the town 
of Alexandria, in Virginia." 

On March 3, 1791, Congress passed an amendatory 
act giving permission for the proposed extension, and 
thereupon and on March 30, 1791, the President issued 

12 
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janother proclamation, by which the whole space in- 
cluded within the four lines of experiment was declared 
to be the District accepted. 

It embraced the territory included within the pres- 
ent limits of the District of Columbia, which was com- 
posed of parts of the counties of Montgomery and 
Prince George in the State of Maryland, and of the 
part of Fairfax county in Virginia which is now known 
jas Alexandria county in that State. 

Thus was the District of Columbia ushered into ex- 
istence, and it is to be observed that it is the District 
itself, and not the cities only which then existed or 
might thereafter exist within it, which was to be "the 
permanent seat of Government." 

The portion of Virginia, which was included within 
the District was retroceded to that State by Congress 
in 1846. The passage of the act of retrocession was 
strongly opposed, and it may be here remarked that 
good lawyers in and out of Congress then and since 
have doubted its legal sufficiency; but be the matter 
of law as it may, the experiences of recent years have 
demonstrated the wisdom of President Washington in 
placing both shores of the river Potomac under Fed- 
eral control, and the folly of the step by which it was 
relinquished as to the one on the Virginia side. The 
imperative ueccssity of a restoration to the United 
States, in part at least, of the former territory of the 
District along the Virginia shore becomes every day 
more manifest, and must inevitably result sooner or 
later in an effort to secure it. 

The act of 1790 did not in terms confer upon the 
President authority to lay out and found a city within 
the territory to be located and accepted according to 
its provisions; it simply provided for the appointment 
by him of three commissioners and declared that: 
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"The said commissioners, or any two of them, shall 
have power to purchase or accept such quantity of land 
on the eastern side of the river within the said District 
as the President shall deem proper for the use of the 
United States; and according to such plans as the Pres- 
ident shall approve, the said commissioners, or any two 
of them, shall, prior to the first Monday in December 
in the year 1800, provide suitable buildings for the 
accommodation of Congress and the President and for 
the public officers of the Government of the United 
States." 

The act made no appropriation for the acquisition 
of land or the erection of the public buildings, but 
authorized the President to accept grants of money, 
and to apply the same to defraying the cost of the erec- 
tion of the buildings and of acquiring the land should 
the latter not be donated. 

Nevertheless, it must have been obvious to Congress 
that the erection of the public buildings necessarily in- 
volved the growth and development of a city around 
them; and it being manifest to all that the great public 
purposes of the act would be best subserved by keeping 
that city within the public control, and by subordinat- 
ing the situation to the greatest practicable extent to 
the pecuniary advantage of the Government, the Presi- 
dent and his advisers concluded that authority for the 
steps subsequently taken by him in founding the city 
might properly be implied from the act. 

Mr. Jefferson, then the Secretary of State, in com- 
menting upon the "residence act," wrote: 

"The portion 'such quantity of land as the President 
shall deem proper for the United States' is vague. It 
may therefore be extended to the acceptance and pur- 
chase of land enough for the town; and I have no doubt 
it is the wish and perhaps expectation in that case, it 
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will be laid out in lots and streets," arid that "The Dis- 
trict being defined and the requisite quantity of land 
secured, the next step must be to fix upon the site for 
the public buildings; and to provide for the establish- 
ment or enlargement of a town within the District, as 
no special authority is given for the latter purpose, the 
consent of the proprietors will be necessary." 

The act of 1790, however, provided that the opera- 
tion of the laws of the State over the territory ceded 
by it should not be affected by such cession until Con- 
gress should by law otherwise provide, and whatever 
insufficiency there was in the grant of power to the 
President by said act in regard to the founding of a 
city was remedied by the legislation of the State of 
Maryland. 

How the President succeeded in effecting arrange- 
ments of a kind highly advantageous to the United 
States, with the owners of the land included within the 
limits of the city, and by which the United States be- 
came the owners in fee simple of the streets of the city, 
and of one-half of all the lots in it available for private 
buildings, is a story Avith which the Society is familar 
through papers which have been heretofore read be- 
fore it. 

The commissioners spent about one million dollars 
in the effort to provide buildings for the accommoda- 
tion of the Government. 

In his speech to the two Houses of Congress on De- 
cember 3, 1799, President Adams said: 

"The act of Congress relative to the seat of Govern- 
ment of the United States requiring that on the first 
Monday in December it should be transferred from 
Philadelphia to the District chosen for its permanent 
seat, it is proper for me to inform you, that the com- 
missioners appointed to provide suitable buildings for 
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the accommodation of Congress and of the President 
and of the public offices of the Government have made 
a report of the state of the buildings designed for these 
purposes in the city of Washington, from which they 
conclude that the removal of the Government to that 
place at the time required will be practicable and sat- 
isfactory. Their report will be laid before you." 

On April 24, 1800, Congress passed an act which 
authorized the President to direct the removal of the 
offices belonging to the Executive Departments to "the 
City of Washington," at any time, in his discretion, 
after its adjournment and before the time theretofore 
fixed by law for such removal; by an act passed on May 
13, 1800, Congress provided that its next session should 
be held at the City of Washington, in the District of 
Columbia, and that said session should commence on 
the third Monday of November, 1800, whitfh was the 
17th day of the month, and on the following day it 
adjourned. 

These act3 necessarily involved the removal of such 
offices to the permanent seat at a somewhat earlier 
date than that provided for in the act of July 16, 1790, 
by which it had been fixed for the first Monday in De- 
cember, which was the first day of the month*. 

President Adams issued an order, on May 15, 1800, 
for the removal to begin, and which required that it 
should be completed with all practicable speed and "in 
such manner that the public offices may be opened in 
the City of Washington for the despatch of public busi- 
ness by the 15th of June;" he remained in Philadelphia 
until the movement was well under way, and on May 
27, left that city for the city of Washington, accompa- 
nied by his secretary, Mr. William Smith Shaw, who 
was a nephew of Mrs. Adams. 

The President had the choice of two routes for his 
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journey, one by way of Wilmington, in Delaware, and 
Baltimore and Bladensburgh, in Maryland, and the 
other by way of Lancaster and York, in Pennsylvania, 
and Frederick and Montgomery Court House (Rock- 
ville), in Maryland, and Georgetown in the Federal 
District; he chose the latter, and that in doing so he 
was not actuated solely by the consideration of better 
roads is evident, for when he left Washington subse- 
quently, in the month of June for a visit to his home at 
Braintree, in Massachusetts, he traveled by way of Bal- 
timore, Wilmington and Philadelphia. In view of the 
fact that a Presidential campaign was then in prog- 
ress, and that he was a candidate for re-election, it is 
probable that political considerations exerted some in- 
fluence on his movements; at all events, it is clear that 
he performed, whether designedly or not, the feat 
which, in the vernacular of modern political discussion, 
would be denominated "swinging around the circle." 

The distances (by the country roads, the only high- 
ways then available) between the principal points in 
the President's journey were as follows: 

Philadelphia to Lancaster — .69 miles. 

Lancaster to York 24 miles. 

York to Frederick 60 miles. 

Frederick to Georgetown 45 miles. 



L t> v 



Total 198 miles. 

He was in the sixty-fifth year of his age, and includ- 
ing May 27, the day of his departure from Philadel- 
phia, and June 3, the day of his arrival at Georgetown, 
he was eight days on the road, which indicates that the 
journey was made by easy stages; traveling in his own 
carriage he could readily and with little fatigue cover 
an average of twenty-five miles per day, which gave 
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him the opportunity of spending the seven intervening 
nights at places of rest. 

If these inferences as to his manner of traveling are 
well founded, as they would seem to be under the cir- 
cumstances, the President spent the first night of his 
journey at Downingstown, a village midway between 
Philadelphia and Lancaster, and the second night of 
it at Lancaster. 

Notwithstanding 1 have been unable to find, al- 
though diligently sought, any account whatever of a 
demonstration, public or private, in his honor during 
this stage of his journey, or even mention of his pres- 
ence at Lancaster, it is wholly improbable that he was 
permitted to pass unnoticed. Lancaster was then the 
capital of the State of Pennsylvania, and the largest 
inland town in the Union; a heated campaign was in 
progress, which was to determine whether he was to 
succeed himself in the Presidential office, or be suc- 
ceeded by his political rival, Mr. Jefferson, and mem- 
bers of the Federalist party, of which Mr. Adams was 
the candidate, were numerous in Lancaster county; in 
fact, Mr. Adams in response to the address presented 
to him at York, his next stopping place, gratefully ac- 
knowledges courtesies extended to him by the people 
of Lancaster and York counties. 

On Thursday, May 29, the President arrived at York, 
Pennsylvania, where he was cordially received. On 
nearing this place he was met by a body of cavalry 
under the command of Lieutenant Fisher, and a com- 
pany of light infantry under the command of Captain 
dossier, by whom he was escorted to the town, the in- 
habitants signalizing his entry by the ringing of bells 
and other demonstrations of respect. 

He spent the night here, and on the following morn- 
ing the tow r n officers, accompanied by a number of citi- 
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zens, waited upon him and presented him with an 
-address couched in the following terms: 

"To His Excellency, John Adams, 

"President of the United States. 
"Sir: 

"The corporation and inhabitants of the Borough of 
York, beg leave to express the pleasure they feel upon 
the arrival of the Chief Magistrate of the Union. Your 
presence strongly renews in our grateful remem- 
brances your many faithful and important public serv- 
ices; and while we are gratified at beholding you 
Amongst us, permit us to express our grateful feelings 
■excited by a justly appreciating sense of those virtues, 
that patriotism and integrity which has rendered you 
-a most distinguished blessing and benefactor to your 
country. 

"As your past life has been so successfully devoted 
to the service of the American people, it is our fondest 
hope that Heaven may long continue it, to add still 
more to the happiness and respectability of that Be- 
public which you have been so greatly instrumental in 
rearing. Accept our warmest wishes for your personal 
welfare and safe return. 

"JOHN EDIE, 
"Chief Burgess." 

The President responded as follows: 

"To the Corporation and Inhabitants of the Borough 

of York. 
"Fellow Citizens: 

"I receive with much satisfaction this friendly ad- 
dress. In revisiting the great counties of Lancaster 
and York, after an interval of three-and-twenty years, 
I have not only received great pleasure from the civili- 
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ties of the people, which have my grateful acknowl- 
edgments, but a much higher delight from the various 
evidences of their happiness and prosperity. 

"The multiplication of the inhabitants, the increase 
of buildings for utility, convenience and ornament, and 
the extensive improvements of the soil have every- 
where given to the appearances around us a polish in 
some measure resembling that of countries where art, 
skill and industry have been exhausted in giving the 
highest finishings to the cultivation of the lands for 
many hundred years. 

"In return for your kind wishes I pray for the con- 
firmation and extension to you and your posterity of 
every blessing you enjoy. 

"JOHN ADAMS." 

Shortly afterward he proceeded on his journey, es- 
corted for some distance beyond the town by the mili- 
tary corps which had met him on his arrival. 

The town of Frederick, in Maryland, was reached in 
the evening of Saturday, May 31, and here also his 
reception was especially friendly, the greatest respect 
being shown him by the citizens. He was met near the 
Monocacy River, about three miles from the town, by 
the Frederick County troop of horse, headed by Doctor 
Tyler, candidate for Presidential elector on the ticket 
of the party opposed to that of Adams, and by Captain 
Brothers' company of infantry, belonging to the provi- 
sional army, by whom he was escorted to the town. 

Whether a complimentary address formed part of 
the demonstrations of respect at Frederick I have not 
been able to ascertain. He remained there over night, 
and the next day being Sunday he attended religious 
services at the Lutheran Church, conducted by the 
Rev. Samuel Knox. A chronicler of the event states 
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that the text was from Matthew v, 9: "Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of 
God;" that the text and the sermon were especially 
suitable to the occasion, a negotiation being then pend- 
ing with France, and that "The happiness and advan- 
tages of peace were beautifully portrayed and con- 
trasted with the misery and destruction of war — the 
curse of any nation." 

The next objective point was Georgetown, in the 
Federal District, and near which the journey was to 
end. 

The citizens of this place having learned of the de- 
parture of the President from Philadelphia for the per- 
manent seat of government, held a meeting at Charles 
McLaughlin's City Tavern, on May 31, at which Fran- 
cis Deakins presided as chairman. 
The meeting resolved unanimously — 
"That an address on the part of this town be pre- 
sented to the President of the United States upon his 
arrival here, welcoming him to the banks of the Poto- 
mak, and expressing the high respect entertained by 
the citizens for his character, and their gratitude for 
his high and distinguished services to the-country; and 
that Uriah Forrest, James M. Lingan and William 
Hammond Dorsey be a committee to prepare and pre- 
sent such an address." 

The President arrived at the boundary line of the 
District on Tuesday, June 3, and he was there met by 
a large number of citizens on horseback and escorted 
to the Union Tavern. The military of the city of Wash- 
ington and the marines there stationed manifested 
their respect by sixteen discharges of musketry and 
artillery. 

Generals Forrest and Lingan and Mr. Dorsey, the 
committee appointed at the meeting of May 31, pre- 
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seated him on behalf of the citizens of the town with 

the following address: 

"Sir: 

"Whether we regard your signal services in the hour 
of our country's difficulty, or your diplomatic exertions 
in the conclusion of peace, when national rights of the 
highest import were put in peril — whether we view 
your firmness in repelling foreign aggression, or your 
sincerity in the pursuit of peace, when compatible with 
honor, we find abundant cause for admiration and 
should commit violence to our feelings were we to sup- 
press the emotions of respect and affection which your 
presence excites. 

"In every situation to which you have been called by 
the public voice, we recognize with delight your un- 
varying devotion to the public good conspicuously 
manifested in your discharge of the duties of the high 
station you now fill. 

"The sublime policy which pursues as its chief end 
the restoration of peace abroad, and the cultivation of 
Americanism at home, sheds new luster on your well- 
earned fame, and cannot but draw forth the veneration 
and gratitude of all your fellow citizens who love their 
country only. Persevere in your virtuous and wise 
course, and our Union will become perpetual, and our- 
selves strong from mutual confidence and affection. 
Liberty and order will long gladden our land and no 
rude invader will dare approach our shores. Yourself 
sharing in the general felicity, to the preservation of 
which your care and toil chiefly contribute, will like 
your august and revered predecessor enjoy the most 
precious reward which freemen can bestow, the lasting 
attachment of a grateful and happy people." 

To this glowing eulogy of his patriotism and public 
services the President returned a modest reply on the 
next day, which was as follows: 
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"To the Citizens of Georgetown on the Potomak: 

"Gentlemen: I receive with much esteem, affection 
and gratitude this obliging address. The approbation 
you have the goodness to express is both a reward and 
an encouragement. I congratulate you, gentlemen, on 
the translation of the Government to the city so near 
you. As the country between the former seat and the 
present is beautiful and fertile in a high degree, I hope 
all the reluctance which remained against the change 
will soon be removed, and that the virtues and talents 
of the United States may here be displayed forever, for 
the preservation and protection of our country. 

"JOHN ADAMS. 

"Union Tavern, Georgetown, June 4, 1800." 

On June 5, the President made his entry into the city 
of Washington and proceeded to Tunnicliff's Hotel, 
where he remained until the removal of the executive 
^offices of the Government to the city had been fulJy 
consummated. On the night of the 6th he attended a 
.banquet given by the citizens of Georgetown at Mc- 
Laughlin's City Tavern "as a testimony of their respect 
for his office, gratitude for his numerous and important 
public services and veneration for his eminent talents 
and virtues." 

The Centinel of Liberty, the Georgetown newspaper 
x)f the day, states that a numerous company sat down 
to the dinner, that seventeen regular and two volunteer 
toasts were drunk, and "that the utmost harmony and 
•conviviality prevailed;" if there was on the part of 
those assembled to do honor to the President, but a 
moderate indulgence, in the case of each toast, in the 
liquors used on such occasions in those early days, it 
is doubtful, from, the numerous repetitions which were 
necessary, whether any one of those individual's found 
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himself ultimately in what Gouverneur Morris in one 
of his letters to Alexander Hamilton humorously ad- 
verts to as the awkward situation of the man who con- 
tinues sober after the rest of the company are drunk. 
The toasts at the Georgetown dinner were: 

1. "The United States." 

2. "Public? Gratitude — May it ever be the reward of 
the firm and distinguished patriot." 

3. "Congress — May there be no competition among 
the members, except that which will prompt them how^ 
they shall best promote the prosperity of their coun- 
try." 

4. "The State of Maryland." 

5. "The State of Massachusetts — Our elder sister in- 
the cause of freedom — May she continue to be the* 
nurse of Patriots and Heroes." 

6. "The City of Washington — May the virtues and 
talents of the United States be there forever displayed 
for the preservation and protection of our country." 

This sentiment was taken from the President's reply 
to the greeting given him on behalf of the town when 
he first entered it. 

7. "The memory of our late departed friend, George 
Washington — May the citizens of America ever keep 
in view his last political advice." 

8. "May the spirit that achieved our independence 
watch over and perpetuate our present Constitution 
and Government of the United States." 

9. "The Rights of Hospitality — May they exclusively 
be conferred on the virtuous stranger who visits our 
country with honest intentions." 

10. To all nations at war, peace, and to all nations at 
peace, prosperity." 

11. "Our treaties with foreign powers — May they be 
observed with good faith and vindicated with firm- 
ness." 
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12. "Public Spirit — While it rouses us against for- 
eign hostility, may it secure us against foreign in- 
trigue." 

13. "The triumph of religion and order over infidel- 
ity and confusion." 

14. "The Navy and the Army of the United States." 

15. "May the zeal, promptitude and discipline of the 
militia supersede if possible the necessity of regulars." 

16. "The Agriculture, Commerce and Manufactures 
of the United States." 

17. "The fair daughters of America — May their 
.smiles excite deeds of worth and reward them." 

By the President: "Georgetown — May its prosperity 
equal the ardent enterprise of its inhabitants, and the 
felicity of their situation." 

After the President retired: "John Adams — The 
early, the uniform, the steady and unshaken friend of 
his country." 

This dinner was the last act in Georgetown's wel- 
come. 

Prior to the appearance of the President in the city 
of Washington, a meeting was held by its citizens and 
xi committee appointed to prepare and present him 
with an address of congratulation and welcome. 
Shorly after his arrival at Tunnicliff's Hotel on June 5, 
he was escorted to the Chamber of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the Capitol, where Mr. Tristram Dalton, 
who was one of the Commissioners of the city, appoint- 
ed under the Act of 1790, presented him, on behalf of 
the citizens, with the following address: 

"To the President of the United States: 

"Sir: The inhabitants of the city of Washington re- 
joice in the opportunity which your presence this day 
affords them of paying to you their unfeigned respect, 
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and of giving you a welcome to the city, which by the 
acts of the Union has become the metropolis of the 
United States. We have long anticipated this day. 
We consider this your first visit to Columbia as a high 
gratification, and look forward with satisfaction to the 
period when we shall behold you, sir, opening the Con- 
gress in this edifice, the Capitol of our country. We 
cannot be insensible to the blessings which Providence 
has been pleased to bestow, in a particular manner, on 
this situation; in the enjoyment of which we have the 
felicity of knowing that our Government is on the point 
of participating. 

"In offering our congratulations on your arrival we 
join in wishes that you may spend among us the even- 
ing of a long, as you have spent in other places the 
morning of a useful and honorable, life. 

"City of Washington, June 5, 1800." 

The President's answer was as follows: 

"To the inhabitants of the City of Washington: 

"Fellow Citizens: I receive with pleasure, in this ad- 
dresis, your friendly welcome to the city, and particu- 
larly this place. I congratulate you on the blessings 
which Providence has been pleased to bestow in a par- 
ticular manner, on this situation, and especially on its 
destination to be the permanent seat of government. 
May the future councils of this august temple be for- 
ever governed by truth and liberty, friendship, virtue 
and faith, which as they are themselves the chief good 
and principal blessings of human nature, can never 
fail to insure- the Union, safety, prosperity and glory of 

America. 

"JOHN ADAMS. 

"City of Washington, 

"At the Capitol, June 5, 1800." 
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These exercises constituted the first proceedings of 
a public nature which took place in the Capitol build- 
ing. 

The citizens of Washington apparently spared the 
President, much to his gratification no doubt under 
the circumstances, the ordeal of another complimen- 
tary dinner, and on June 16, after ten days of rest, he 
started for Mt. Vernon to pay his respects to the widow 
of General Washington, who had died on Saturday, 
December 14, of the previous year. He was escorted 
into Alexandria according to one account of the affair 
by a troop of cavalry, and was received by the citizens 
"with a cordialty and respect which they had hitherto 
been accustomed to pay a Washington," and accepted 
an invitation which was extended to him to partake of 
a public dinner upon his return from Mt. Vernon. On 
the following Wednesday he was escorted to the city 
by Captain Dick's and Captain Simpson's Troop of Cav- 
alry, who had met him a short distance beyond its lim- 
its. On his entrance he was saluted by the uniformed 
companies of the 106 th Regiment, Captain Simms' 
Company of Silver Grays, and twelve little boys, who 
had formed a noticeable part of the procession on the 
celebration of Washington's Birthday on February 22; 
the military were drawn up between Washington and 
Fairfax streets, and after the President had passed the 
line in review, sixteen rounds were fired from two field 
pieces placed on the flanks of the regiment. The regi- 
ment was then wheeled by sections and marched down 
Kiug street and adjoining squares and again formed 
a line opposite GadsbjP s Hotel, where, in the view of 
the President, they fired sixteen rounds and were dis- 
missed; the officers and citizens were then introduced 
and paid their respects to the Chief Magistrate of their 
common country." 
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Between one and two o'clock the President was pre- 
sented by William Fitzhugh, Esq., on behalf of the 
citizens of Alexandria with the following address: 

"Address to John Adams, 

"President of the United States: 

"Sir: The citizens of Alexandria see among them 
with sincere joy their revered President. His presence 
brings to their view the constancy and ability with 
which he labored in (he Vineyard of Liberty, when de- 
votion to its cause was surrounded with the gibbet and 
the halter. 

"Her intrepid defender, dear as he then was to the 
sons of America, is now more dear for the additional 
claim on their hearts growing out of his unabated zeal 
in extending and confirming their common happiness. 

"In the presentment of our respectful homage to the 
successor of our late incomparable Washington, we 
cannot but add our prayer that like him, you will pass 
through the storms and vicissitudes which always en- 
circle the highest station, most admired when best 
understood. 

"On behalf and at the request of the citizens of Alex- 
andria, June 11, 1800." 

The President made the following reply to this ad- 
dress: 

"To the Citizens of Alexandria: 

"Gentlemen: I receive from the citizens of Alexan- 
dria this kind salutation on my first visit to Mt Vernon 
with much pleasure. In the earlier part of my life, I 
felt at some times an inexpressible grief, and at others, 
an unutterable indignation at the injustice and indig- 
nities which I thought w^antonly heaped on my inno- 
cent, virtuous, peaceable and unoffending country. 
And perceiving that the American people, from New 

is 
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Hampshire to Georgia, felt and thought in the same 
manner, I determined, refusing all favors and renounc- 
ing all personal obligations to the aggressors, to run 
every hazard with my countrymen, at their invitation, 
by sea and land, in opposition and resistance — well 
knowing that if we should be unfortunate, all the pains 
and all the disgrace which injustice and cruelty could 
inflict would be the destination of me and mine. Provi- 
dence smiled on our well-meant endeavors, and per- 
haps in no particular more remarkably than in giving 
us your incomparable AVashington for the leader of 
our Armies. Our country has since enjoyed an envi- 
able tranquillity and uncommon prosperity. We are 
grown a great people. This city and many others 
which I have seen since I left Philadelphia exhibits 
very striking proofs of our increase, on which I con- 
gratulate you. May no war or misfortune throw a veil 
over the bright prospect before us. 

"JOHN ADAMS. 
"Alexandria, June 11, 1800." 

An elegant dinner was provided at Gadsby's Hotel, 
to which the President sat down in company with Mr. 
Marshall, the Secretary of State; Mr. Lee, the Attorney 
General; Mr. Harrison, the Auditor of the Accounts of 
the Commissioners of the city of Washington, "and as 
great a number of citizens of Alexandria and its neigh- 
borhood as was recollected to have assembled upon 
any similar occasion." 

Commodore Truxton, who had arrived in the city on 
the previous day, fresh from conflicts on the sea with 
the war vessels of France, was too much indisposed 
to take part in the dinner. 

The toasts on the occasion were: 

1. "The Constitution of the United States." 
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2. "The Memory of our late incomparable Washing- 
ton." 

3. "The President of the United States." (Drunk 
after the President had retired.) 

4 "The Vice President of the United States." 

5. "The Congress of the United States." 

6. "The Heads of Departments." 

7. "The Judiciary of the United States."' 

8. "The Militia of the United States." 

9. "The Army and Navy of the United States." 

10. "Our Envoys to the French Nation and resident 
ministers abroad." 

11. "The Agriculture of the United States." 

12. "The Commerce and Manufactures of the United 
States." 

13. "The People and Commonwealth of Virginia." 

14. "The District of Columbia." 

15. "Peace and Harmony throughout the World." 

16. "The American Fair." 

Toast by the President: "Alexandria — May it be- 
come intimate in commerce with its namesake in 
Egypt." 

The President left the table about five o'clock in the 
afternoon and departed for Washington. It was ob- 
served by one of those present at the dinner that he 
"appeared to be in fine health, and as far as thq, coun- 
tenance is an index to the mind, he was pleased with 
his reception by the citizens of Alexandria." 

The executive offices having been put in working 
order, the President left the city on Saturday, June 14, 
for a visit to his home at Braintree, Massachusetts. 

Due honors having been paid to the Chief Magis 
trate, public attention in the District became centered 
on the approaching assemblage of Congress. 

The following notice, dated City of Washington, 
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October 16, 1800, appeared in the issue of the Centinel 
of Liberty of the following day: 

"Many of the inhabitants of the District of Colum- 
bia, being desirou^ to express their joy at the meeting 
of the Grand Council of the Nation, that is shortly to 
take place in this city, by a procession or any other 
mode that the citizens may adopt — 

A MEETING OF THE CITIZENS 

is requested at the Little Hotel on Saturday, the 18th 
inst, at 6 o'clock in the evening, to take into considera- 
tion and adopt the most effectual means of celebrating 
the great occasion." 

Leonard Harbaugh was elected chairman and Daniel 
Brent secretary of the meeting held under this call, and 
the following resolutions were adopted: 

"Resolved, that it is the sense of this meeting, that 
the citizens of said District ought in an appropriate 
manner to celebrate an event so peculiarly interesting 
to them. 

"Resolved, that Messrs. Leonard Harbaugh, William 
Lovering, James Hoban, Robert Brent, John Kearney, 
Clothworthy Stevenson, Richard Forrest, Daniel Oar- 
roll, of Duddington, and Thomas Munroe, be a com- 
mittee to co-operate with such other committees as 
may, be appointed in Alexandria and Georgetown, to 
carry the object of the foregoing resolution into effect." 

Mr. Harbaugh on October 28, 1800, issued a call for 
a meeting of the committee on October 30, at the Little 
Hotel, at 5 o'clock p. m., to make arrangements for the 
procession and to meet such other committees as may 
attend. 

Under date of November 14 the announcement was 
made: 

"That the Committee of Arrangements for celebrat- 
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ing the approaching session of Congress, in the city of 
Washington, have adopted a plan of procession which 
they recommend being formed in front of the Little 
Hotel, for the purpose of accompanying the President 
of the United States to the Capitol, on the day he meets 
Congress, to deliver his speech. The plan is calculated 
to embrace all classes and descriptions of persons who 
may attend. 

"It is requested of them who choose to join the pro- 
cession in the Corporate, Official, Military, Profession- 
al, and Mechanical capacities to meet at ten o'clock a. 
m., when they will receive from the Marshals of the 
day, the necessary information as to the rank or sta- 
tion severally assigned by the order of arrangements 
adopted. After the procession a respectful and appro- 
priate address or communication from the inhabitants 
of the territory to Congress is contemplated." 

Committees from Alexandria and Georgetown were 
appointed to act in conjunction with the Washington 
committee in arranging the details of the proposed 
procession, but the names of those who composed them 
are not given in the contemporary prints, and we are 
also left in ignorance of the various bodies "Corporate, 
Official, Military, Professional and Mechanical"* of 
which, according to the plans of the committee, it was 
to be constituted. The efforts of the committee for an 
elaborate display on the occasion resulted in a morti- 
fying failure, as will appear from the following extract 
from a letter, dated at Washington, December 4, 1800, 
from Oliver Wolcott to his' wife, and which is preserved 
in Gibbs' Administration of Adams: 

"There was no procession, notwithstanding the 
promise made in the newspaper. I was told that some 
dispute respecting the appointment of a master of cere- 
monies prevented a display of the citizens." 
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The President returned to the city on Saturday, No- 
vember 1, from Braintree, and occupied the "Spacious 
building," since known as the White House, erected 
for the Presidential residence. 

Both Houses met in the New Capitol Building on 
Monday, November 17, pursuant to the law passed at 
the previous session; a quorum appeared in the House 
on the 18th, and thereupon a message was sent to the 
Senate advising it of the fact and that the House was 
ready to proceed to business. A quorum did not ap- 
pear in the Senate until Friday, the 21st, when the 
House was notified of the fact and informed that the 
Senate was ready to proceed to business; upon the re- 
ceipt of the message the House appointed a committee 
consisting of Mr. Griswold, Mr. Samuel Smith, ajid Mr. 
Craik, to act jointly with such committee as might be 
appointed by the Senate, in waiting upon the President 
and informing him that a quorum of the two Houses 
was assembled and ready to receive any communica- 
tion he might think proper to make them. Messrs. 
Wells and Tracy were appointed such committee on 
the part of the Senate. 

The committees reported to their respective houses 
that they had waited on the President and that he had 
informed them that he would meet the two Houses of 
Congress at 12 o'clock on the following day (Saturday, 
the 22d) in the Senate Chamber. The two Houses ac- 
cordingly met there, and "the Chief Magistrate, accom- 
panied by the Heads of Departments and his Secretary, 
enters the assembly bowing to the gentlemen of the 
Senate and the House of Kepresentatives, who rose to 
receive him." After being seated a few minutes he rose 
and delivered his speech, and after finishing it handed 
copies to the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House and then retired, and thereupon the two 
Houses separated. 
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The Senate appointed Messrs. Tracy, Morris, and 
Baldwin to draft an answer on the part of the Senate 
to the speech. The draft was presented to the Senate 
on the 25th and adopted, and the same Senators were 
appointed a committee to present it to the President. 

The House appointed Messrs. Griswold, Macon, Hen* 
derson and Nicholson to prepare an answer on the part 
of the House to the speech; they reported on November 
26 such answer; it was adopted and Messrs. Griswold, 
Macon and Craik were appointed to present it to the 
President. 

The Gentinel states that a vast concourse of citizens 
assembled at the Capitol, and thus describes the Sen- 
ate Chamber and the scene: 

"The Senate Chamber is in form of an amphitheater, 
having large arches supporting the gallery, above 
which is a row of lofty pillars, extending to the ceiling, 
and the apartment being handsomely painted and fur- 
nished, has a very magnificent appearance. 

"In addition to this the representatives of a great 
and prosperous nation are here convened— a brilliant 
circle of ladies adds grace and beauty to the scene. 
Two extensive galleries are filled with rows of specta- 
tors rising above each other, so that the whole together 
formed a most interesting picture." 

The President on November 26 returned a reply to 
the answer of the Senate, and on November 27 a reply 
to the answer of the House. These contained no refer- 
ence to local affairs. 

In his speech to the Senate and House the President 
adverted to the establishment of the government at the 
permanent seat in the following impressive terms: 

"Immediately after the adjournment of Congress, at 
their last session in Philadelphia, I gave directions, in 
compliance with the laws, for the removal of the public 
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offices, records and property. These directions have 
been executed, and the public officers have since resided 
and conducted the ordinary business of the Govern- 
ment in this place. I congratulate the people of the 
United States on the assembling of Congress at the 
permanent seat of their Government, and congratulate 
you, gentlemen, on the prospect of a residence not to be 
changed. Although there is cause to apprehend that 
accommodations are not now so complete as might be 
wished, yet there is great reason to believe that this in- 
convenience will cease with the present session. 

"It would be unbecoming the representatives of this 
nation to assemble for the first time in this solemn 
temple withoiit looking to the Supreme Ruler of the 
Universe and implore His blessing. 

"May this territory be the residence of virtue and 
happiness. In this city may that piety and virtue, that 
wisdom and magnanimity, that constancy and self- 
government which adorned the great character whose 
name it bears, be forever held in veneration. Here and 
throughout our country may simple manners, pure 
morals and true religion flQurish forever. 

"It is with you, gentlemen, to consider whether the 
local powers over the District of Columbia, vested by 
the Constitution in the Congress of the United States, 
shall be immediately exercised. If in your opinion this 
important trust ought to be executed you cannot fail 
while performing it to take into view the future situa- 
tion of the territory for the happiness of which you are 
about to provide. 

"You will consider it as the capital of a great nation, 
advancing with unexampled rapidity in arts, in com- 
merce, in wealth and in population, and possessing 
within itself those energies and resources which, if not 
thrown away, or lamentably misdirected, will secure to 
it a long course of prosperity and self-government." 
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"The Life of President Adams," written by his 
grandson, Charles Francis Adams, contains the follow- 
ing references to this speech: 

"The second session of the Sixth Congress began on 
the 22d of November with a speech from the President 
destined to be his last It is remarkable in being more 
exclusively his own than any of its predecessors. The 
exordium, which is brief and dignified, alludes in suit- 
able terms to the inauguration of the new seat of gov- 
ernment at Washington, where the different depart- 
ments of government were now for the first time as- 
sembled." 

In the answer of the House to the portion of the 
President's speech, above quoted, it is said: 

"The final establishment of the seat of the National 
Government, which has now taken place, within the 
District of Columbia, is an event of no small import- 
ance in the political transactions of our country, and 
we cordially unite our wishes with yours that this ter- 
ritory may be the residence of happiness and virtue. 

"Nor can Ave on this occasion omit to express a hope 
that the spirit which animated the great founder of 
this city may descend to future generations, and that 
the wisdom, magnanimity and steadiness which 
marked the events of his public life may be imitated in 
all succeeding ages. 

"A consideration of those powers which have been 
vested in Congress over the District of Columbia will 
not escape our attention; nor shall we forget that in 
exercising those powers a regard must be had to those 
events which will necessarily attend the capital of 
America." 

In the answer of the Senate it is said : 

"We meet you, sir, and the other branch of the Na- 
tional Legislature, in the city which is honored by the 
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name of our late hero and sage, the illustrious Wash- 
ington, with sensations and emotions which excel our 
power of description. 

•'While we congratulate ourselves on the convention 
of the Legislature at the permanent seat of govern- 
ment, and ardently hope that permanence and stability 
may be communicated as well to the Government itself 
as to its seat, our minds are irresistibly led to deplore 
the death of him who bore so honorable and efficient 
a part in the establishment of both. Great, indeed, 
would have been our gratification if his sum of earthly 
happiness had been completed by seeing the Govern- 
ment thus peaceably convened at this place: but we 
derive consolation from a belief that the moment in 
which we are destined to experience the loss Ave de- 
plore was fixed by that Being whose counsels cannot 
err, and from a hope that since in this seat of govern- 
ment which bears his name his earthly remains will be 
deposited, the members of Congress and all who in- 
habit the city, with these memorials before them, will 
retain his virtues in lively recollection and make his 
patriotism, morals and piety models for imitation. 
And permit us to add, sir, that it is not among the 
least of our consolations that you, who have been his 
companion and friend from the dawning of our na- 
tional existence and trained in the same school of ex- 
ertion to effect our independence, are still preserved by 
a gracious Providence in health and activity to exer- 
cise the functions of Chief Magistrate. 

"The question whether the local powers over the 
District of Columbia vested by the Constitution in the 
Congress of the United States shall be immediately ex- 
ercised is of great importance, and in deliberating 
upon it we shall naturally be led to weigh the attending 
circumstances and every probable consequence of the 
measures which may be proposed." 
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In the brief reply returned by the President to the 
address of the House of Representatives no reference 
is made to local affairs. In his reply to the address of 
the Senate he says, speaking of the city: 

"To this end it is my fervent prayer that in this city 
the fountains of wisdom may be always open and the 
streams of eloquence forever flow. Here may the youth 
of this extensive country forever look up without dis- 
appointment not only to the monuments and memorials, 
of the dead, but to the examples of the living, in the 
members of Congress and officers of Government, for 
finished models of all those virtues, graces, talents and 
accomplishments w T hich constitute the dignity of hu- 
man nature and lay the only foundation for the pros- 
perity or duration of empires." 

These exercises constituted the leading and principal 
features in the ceremonies attending the establishment 
of the seat of the General Government in a "district 
of territory" over which for the first time in the history 
of federal governmental agencies there could be no 
divided jurisdiction, no control whatever by any State,, 
and where that government was supreme, and at a citjr 
designed, in the language of Mr. Justice Story of the- 
Supreme Court, "to last in perpetuity — capotili immo- 
bile saxum" 



